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Lollards in Scotland, Huss, Savonarola, corruption of 
Papacy, of clergy generally (instances during Henry VII.'s 
reign), benefit of clergy restricted, Inquisition in Spain ; 
Renaissance, Greek learning in Italy (consequence of Turkish 
conquests), Erasmus, Colet, perfection of Tuscan art, litera- 
ture flourishes in Scotland (result of long peace ?), printing 
invented ; wealth of Netherlands, Florence, greatness of 
Venice, finest wool exported from England to these countries 
and to Spain, political regulation and protection of trade, 
royal revenue derived largely from trade, disappearance of 
serfage (14th century), scarcity of agricultural labour, substi- 
tution of sheep for agricultural production, vagrancy ; 
discoveries beginning with Henry the Mariner (Porugal), 
Pope Alexander Borgia's Bull. Geographical facts : central 
position of London, first as regards England fide physical 
map), risings occur at points most inaccessible ; Netherlands' 
central for North Europe, Venice central for South Europe 
and East. Portugal near to Africa ; Spain and Portugal 
maritime powers of the Atlantic. Italy lacks means of 
communication between her provinces. 

The under-noted books may be mentioned as useful in 
supplementing the ordinary manuals. Original records, of 
which Green’s and other histories supply a list, are very 
valuable for illustration ; to these may be added for Scotland, 
the quaint and graphic history by Lindsay of Pitscottie ; 
judicious extracts from these will prove both useful and 
interesting. Labbcrton’s Historical Atlas (Macmillan, 15/-), 
uith many historical maps, furnishes also useful sectional 
sketches of European history. Knights' Pictorial History 
of England a large work in seven volumes is most useful, 
first because of the numerous pictorial illustrations from con- 
temporary sources, and also because of its devoting separate 
sections to social, religious and industrial facts. It also gives 
numerous quotations from contemporary documents and 
records. This book appears to be out of print, but may, 
wit out difficulty, be procured second-hand and at a mod- 
erate price. Both of the above-mentioned books are of great 
va ue. As further illustration, poetry is exceedingly useful ; 
or e present period, however, England is poor in literature. 

illustrations^ Henryson > and later, Lindsay supply useful 

H. B. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

By Mrs. Sophie Byrant, D.Sc. 

The influence of a child’s reading upon the child’s ,W! 

STcltionai el d eCt and Character is 50 & reat > ^at few topicsTf 
educational discussion can interest parents more than 2 

compo . on of a chMren , s nbra ry / Parents and teachi: 

uld help one another much by interchange of ideas on this 

to mTt 1 th i at tHe feW su &S estions which I am about 
sion of e th may i 6 ta ^ Gn merely aS the introdu ction to a discus- 

In the ff ? r Ct J ParentS in the P a S es of this magazine, 
f t J' , rSt P aCe let us note and emphasise the familiar fact 
that children, although they have free access to it, so fre- 

quen y omit to read the good literature which a former 
generation of children did read. The common neglect of the 
Waverley Novels is the most familiar instance. The reason 
tor this neglect is obvious ; valuable literature, which makes 
some demand on attention, reflection and imagination is in 
these days brought into competition with a vast supply of 
over-easy or over-stimulating, but perfectly valueless, books 
to which the indolence of average human nature gives the 
preference. 

Hence we may lay down as the first condition of the 
children s library that there should be no book in it that has not 
a good reason for being there. A valueless book, though inno- 
cent of evil, may still be a cause of evil by the negative 
results which it produces. Children should be protected from 
the training of such books until their taste is formed. I would, 
therefore, put no book in the child’s way unless I was satisfied 
that the book was one in the reading of which there was a 
distinct gain. 

Let so much suffice for our negative principle. The positive 
question has greater interest. I will briefly state my idea of 
the answer to it under four heads. 

1. There is already in the world a great deal of valuable 
literature which everyone should read some time or other, and 
much of which can be read with the greatest pleasure and the 
best chance of permanent impression in childhood. Fairy 
tales not read in childhood are missed of their full effect for 
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life and a similar remark in lesser degree applies to all story 
that has had its birth in the childhood of the world. To be 
ignorant of such literature is to be excluded from an im- 
portant part of that education in the humanities which we 
rightly estimate so highly. All cannot be classical scholars, 
but all can have been steeped during childhood in the culture 
of European folk lore, and, following it, in the culture of the 
ancient heroic romance. We cannot all taste the full flavour 
of the great literary masterpieces as clothed in the language 
of the original writers, but we can all, by means of good 
translation, or even adaptation well done, get behind the 
literary masterpiece to the heroic tale which inspired it, and 
which may inspire us. 

Here, then, is the idea of the two first and most important 
shelves’ in the children’s library. The first contains all the 
good folk lore— folk lore of all nations— and all the classic 
fairy tales. On this sort of literature, ages ago, our fathers 
were nursed ; our knowledge of it brings us closer to them, 
and our extension of this knowledge to all nations broadens 
our sympathies to the world’s span. Like them, when im- 
mersed in the nature myth, we lie close to nature and partake 
in the primitive culture of imagination and feeling which is so 
apt to be lost in the mere rationalism of the nineteenth century. 

As for the second shelf, it also is devoted to literature. 
Fill it with all the tales of ancient heroic romance of which 
well-told versions in the mother tongue can be obtained. 
This is the most educative shelf in the whole library. I 
believe that for moral education its value is immense. Both 
the German philosopher Herbert, and the American teacher, 
Dr. Felix Adler, have pointed out that the heroic tale is a 
mean between the life of the man and the life of the boy, and 
thus peculiarly suitable to lift the boy to manly levels. The 
hero is a man, but his life is free from those complications of 
modern life through which the boy’s mind cannot, with ease, 
follow the windings of the moral thread. The main virtues — 
which are the primitive virtues — of courage, courtesy, self- 
denial, and the like, can hardly be taught better to him than 
by the heroic stories of Greek and Roman, Teuton and Celt. 

It would be well if the writers of children’s stories would 
turn their attention to the great and perennial fund of literary 
delight existing in masses of ancient heroic and mythologic 
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re tokTTn whl ? h re( l uire to be translated, and even 
re-toM, to render them suitable for the modern English child 

^ w"? «T’ i° wever ’ in SOOd Stations of hta Si 
are best ° f all for English readers> Ris moreQ J™* 

Greek Wer fer ”° rm ^ CWh ’ Wh ° Se “ Stories from ’ th e 

than the 7 S u mS t0 me t0 be GVen more valuable 

han the stories from Homer. But there is still work for the 

teller of stories, even in the well-trodden field of classic 
tcrature. 1 urmng to other regions, the conception of Norse 
heroism ought to be familiar to every child, and the sagas in 
excellent translations are at hand. They are, however, too 
long and cumbrous for most readers, and much remains to be 
done to bring down their extreme epic character to the more 
lyric-delighting levels of youth. The Celtic stories on the 
Irish side are still largely buried in the original Gaelic, but 
the Irish literary genius is close at work upon them,’ and 
several delightful books are now readily available. For the 
other branch of Celtic story there is the Mabinogion ;* and 
the Arthurian romance, as told in our own day by Tennyson, 
ought to be read by all as soon as possible. 

As an addendum to this literary shelf, marking the tran- 
sition to adult thought, we should have Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare himself, and the other great masters 
of literature as the child’s mind can rise to them. Good 
selections of poetry also form part of this shelf. 

I would like to see, moreover, in this place an edition of the 
Bible really adapted for the children’s use. I do not mean 
stories from the Bible, but selections from the Bible itself \ with 
no gem of the literary setting lost, but abundantly illus- 
trated to assist the intelligence by the side-lights of pictorial 
imagination. 

And this remark on pictures leads me to add that pictures 
are required always when the meaning is somewhat in ad- 
vance of the child’s development. Little children require 
them in all books ; big children require them in the books 
that are difficult. 

2 . The idea of the next shelf may be stated briefly. The 
child can learn, through his reading of fiction, a great deal 
about the physical character of the world, and can combine 
this with a training in the spirit of enterprise. We want, 

* The Boys’ Mabinogion is a good selection. 
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therefore, for our third shelf all the good stories of travel and 
adventure. Captain Mayne Reid and Ballantyne were the 
favourites in my day, and I believe they are not superseded 
now, though others can be added. Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island ” is no doubt one of the best books of the kind. 

Add to this shelf books of real travel, for the reading of 
which the story of adventure is a training. The story of the 
Arctic Expeditions may perhaps specially here be mentioned 
as of value. Ballantyne’s “ Ungava” is a good introduction 
to it. 

3. Historical romance next claims our attention. To a 
healthy young mind this is more attractive than the ordinary 
novel, and its wicD interests make it much more wholesome 
for the immature mind. A good list of historical novels, not 
too long, would be most useful, and the members of the Parents’ 
Union might undertake to make one. Into this category comes 
the great Scottish novelist with almost all his works, including 
the poems. Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped ” and “ Catriona ” are 
recent additions. Henty’s books the children know. Besant’s 
“ For Faith and Freedom ” and “Dorothy Foster” are excel- 
lent. It is to be desired that their author should give us more 
of this kind. 

4. Our last shelf may be filled with stories of everyday 
life. There are good books to be placed in it, and multitudes 
of books that ought to be excluded. Our negative principle 
here should be rigidly applied. Tom Brown is a classic and 
claims a place by prescriptive right. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
“ Carrots,” Mrs. Ewing’s “ Story of a Short Life,” Miss 
Alcott s “ Little Women,” and Mrs. Burnett’s “ Little Lord 
hauntleroy” I do not regard with any doubt. But my know- 
ledge of this branch of my subject is not very great, so I leave 
further suggestions only too gladly to my readers. Every 
book, however, should be read through by some competent 
judge before it is allowed a place upon this shelf. 

My last word shall be a protest against any division of the 
library into separate parts for boys and girls. The boys may 
more often choose one ’book, the girls another, but let both 
have the same range of choice. Thus a closer community of 
eeling and interest is cultivated, the gain of which is reaped 
m the sympathetic relations of after-life. 

I add a list of such books as I know and can recommend. 
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w Suggestions towards the Childrpn’c t -v. 
hiction.* ^nuciren s Library of 

1 Th« n , n- L FAIRY Tales > Folk-lore, etc 

1. The Red Fairy Book : Andrew Lang- 2 The Bl„» p • D 

Andrew Lang. 3. The Green Fairy Book Andrew f ^ °° k : 
son s Fairy Tales. 5. Grimm’s Fairy Tales 6 En^Tp - 4 ‘ ^ der ' 
J. Jacob. 7. Celtic Fairy Tales • T ‘ Tacoh R T a g p Faily Tales : 

Jacob. „„„ * ?.**«■ j- 

^Esop’s Fables, n. Arabian Nights. Children s Library. , 0 . 

II. Heroic Romance, etc 

czzzzzztt Lib “*• *■ 

7 U The Od Barin ^p G0U ’ ld 5 - N ° r “ S' MS 

ragedians. Church, n. Tangle wood Tales : Hawthorne. 12. Heroes: 
Kingsley. 13. Hiawatha: Longfellow 14 The GolHpn T a 

Longfellow. , 5 . Idylls of the King : Tennyl.^. ^ y Tof aS« 
Rome: Macaulay. ,7. Children’s Bible : selections with 11, nstrabons 
III. Adventure and Travel f 

B-Ill.nwne 500 p = Ballant >’ ne ’ 3 - The Coral Island: 

Ballantyne 4. The Bush Boys: Mayne Reid. 5. The Young Jagers : 

Mayne Reid. 6. The Rifle Rangers: Mayne Reid: 7. The Plant 

Hunters: Mayne Reid. 8. The Boy Hunters: Mayne Reid. o The 
Forest Exiles : Mayne Reid. 10. The War Trail : Mayne Reid. „. 

The Last of the Mohicans: Fenimore Cooper. 12. Treasure Island: 
Stevenson. 

The Desert Island : Kingston. On the Banks of the Amazon: Kingston- 
Cook’s Voyages. Dunollan’s Voyages. Life in SouthAfrica : Hunter. 
Historical Novels, etc. 

1. The Talisman: Scott J 2. Ivanhoe : Scott. 3. The Abbot: Scott. 

4. The Monastery: Scott. 5. The Pirate: Scott. 6. Quentin Durward : 

Scott : 7. Anne of Geierstein : Scott. 8. Woodstock : Scott. 9. Kenil- 
worth : Scott. 10. Scott s Poems. 11. Kidnapped: Stevenson. 12. 

Catriona : Stevenson. 13. The Merry Men : Stevenson. 14. The Black 
Arrow: Stevenson. 15. For Faith and Freedom : Besant. 16. Dorothy 
Foster: Besant. To these I would add collections of historical ballads, 
Scotch Ballads, Border Ballads, Ballads of Robin Hood, and the like. 

Children’s Everyday Life and Miscellaneous. 

1. Christmas Carol: Dickens. 2. Tom Brown’s School Days. 3. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy: Mrs. Burnett. 4. Stoiy of a Short Life: Mrs. Ewing. 

5. Carrots : Mrs. Molesworth. 6. Little Women : Miss Alcott. Add 
a complete edition of Dickens, to be read in due course as the taste for 
more adult ideas shows itself. 

* Every book recommended is known to me personally. I have many valuable 
su &g es tions from others not incorporated in the above, as I have not yet had time 
to read the books. 

t The following have been recommended to me on good authority. 

X These of Scott’s novels I notice specially, but the Library should contain a 
complete edition of Scott. 



